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Virtus conciliat amicitias et confervat. 
Cic. De Amicitia. 


Virtue procures friendfhip and preferves i. 


No expreffion could be more juft. Whoever 
would rear a fabric of true friendfhip mutt 
make virtue the corner-ftone. Jf you would 
form ufeful and permanent connettions, afloci- 
ate not with thofe, who are deftitute of benevo- 
lent affections, and actuated only by felfifh mo- 
tives. Shun the mifer, that deteftable being, 
whofe every power is exerted in the accumula- 
tion of wealth. Shun, too, the fawning para- 
iite, who meanly folicits favor of the great, but 
who is often, like the hungry hound, that growls 
for food, and bites the hand that feeds him. ~ 
Avoid him, who is criminally ambitious in the 
purfuit of fame. He effeéts his defizns by the 
baielt means. ‘To promote a favorite plan, in 
raifing himfelf to importance, he will not only 
tarniih, with calumny, the moft un{potted char- 
acters, but will even plunge a dagger in the 
brea{t of a rival friend, or brother. Such be- 
ings are devoid of virtue and, therefore, incapa- 
ble of enjoying friendfhip. 

An amiable lady, poffefling a large fortune, 
but not the charms of beauty, is belet by an 
alluring fycophant. She thinks him an ardent, 
though forward, lover—but, alas! the is groil- 
iy deceived. Her property, not her perfon, is 
the fafcinating obje& cf his attention. He is 
an avaricious wretch, who longs to hoard her 
‘vealth in his own coffers ; ora vile {fpendthrift, 
who intends to diflipate it im licentious revels. 
Such a creature is not the fubject oflove. Ef- 
cape his wiles, ye fair; for, believe me, a 
brazen ftatue would make thee a preferable 
companion. Ifa virtuous man teek a bofom 
friend, a partner for life, to fhare his joys and 
forrows, let him not fele& a girl nurtured in 
indolence and folly ; or a coquette, who wins 
the fmile, but wounds the feelings of every 
udmirer. Such a female he may find, in court- 
thip a godde/i, but in wedlock, a flatiern, or a 
bury. 

Where true, and mutual friendfhip exifts, 
there muft be a famenefs of difpofition, and a 
harmony of fentiment. The bafer kind of felf- 
love is, in a meafure, removed. For, it is a 
fpecies of benevolence, it is a defire to increate, 
not only our own, but each other’s felicity, 
which brings into union kindred hearts; and 
tt isa reciprocation of kind offices that renders 
the union durable as life. 

The gambler or the libertine, who riots in 
lawlefs pleafures, may boaift of friendfhip,—but 
the deluded mortal, 


‘ Js like an idiot gazing on a brook ; 
ile leaps at flars, and faftens in the mud ; 


A: pleafure gra/ps and fiuks in infamy.’ 
W. 





Put as it mends the life and guides the heart. 
TOUNG. 
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Importance of RELIGIOUS TOLRRATION. 


TO worthip Deity according to the dictates 
of confcience, is a privilege, which no civil 
legiflature has a right to abridge. Neverthe- 
lefs, it has been frequently done,. and fad in- 
deed were the confequences. Millions of lives 
has intolerant bigotry facrificed on her unhal- 
lowed altars. Multitudes of thofe celeftial in- 
habitants, who adoringly proftrate themfelves 
before the throne of God, fell victims to [pirit- 
ual defpotifm. 

Where different religions «are not tolerated, 
their principles will never be thoroughly invef- 
tigated. Few men are independent and dar- 
ing enough to fearch after truth, when the 
belief of it is declared herefy, and thofe who 


d . ta < . 
believe it are anathematifed with the thunder 


of the Vatican. Thoufands, who would have 
done honor to the caufe of icience and religion, 
have been overawed and reltrained from their 
inquiries by the awful bellowing of popilh bulls. 
Even where Romith prieftcraft has net bound 
men faft in chains of fuperttitious ignorance, a 
religion eltablifhed by civil law, has had a fatal 
tendency to damp the ardor, which unembar- 
rafled minds, have manifefted in purfuit of 
knowledge. ‘The fcience of theology is fo in- 
timately connected with other feiences, that, 
like the members of the human body, when 
one fuffers, the reft fympathide in its diftreis. 
Fats evince the truth of thefe obfervations.— 
While men groaned under the preffure of re- 
ligious intolerance, literary adyances were 
fearcely perceptible. But no fooner was a 
more catholic ipirit introduced into the chriit- 
ian world than icientific rays were diflufed over 
the eaftern hemifphere. Each revolving year 
witnefled fome important and interefling dif- 
covery. What vifionary enthufiaft of the fif- 
teenth, or even of the fixteenth century, had 
an imagination fufliciently glowing to have an- 
ticipated all the golden advantages, we enjoy ? 
What an increafe of means, conducive to hu- 
man happinefs !_ Improvements in philofophy 
and aftronomy have ennobled the minds. of 
men, and expanded their views of the Divine 
Charaéter. Inflead of altars, emphatically in- 
fertbed to ‘the unknown God,’ houfes for pub- 
lic worfhip have been ereéted, to which the en- 
lightened and devout followers of Chrift have 
reforted to hold communion with their God. 
The gofpel, in its fimplicity, has had a more 
extenfive ipread, and many, who long groped 


in darknefs, now rejoice under the influence of ' 


its pacific principles. so" 

Where men are compelled to worfhip ina 
particular, prefcribed mode, it ferves to alienate 
their minds from attending to religion in any 
form. Men are free, moral agents, and when- 
ever their liherty is abridged, they feel them- 








exceedingly, and unreafonably, prejudiced a- 
gainit that, which had influence in reftraining 
them from the enjoyment of what, they efteem- 
ed their lawful prerogatives.. People are natur- 
ally quite too much difpofed to negle& and trifle 
with religion ; every thing therefore, which 
tends to make them think unfavorably of it; 
{ould be moft cautioufly avoided. ©. 
Discos Tantaros. 


at et ae) : 


« How fickle fortune blafts the hopes of man?” 


IN the book of nature, we behold profperi- 
ty, or adverfity, pleafure or pain amped, in 


glaring characters, on every page. Here one’ 
aftends the fummit of glory, and receives the 
fmiles and plaudits of furrounding admirers, 
while another is'left to toil. through life in ob- 
{curity, and finally, with the general rubbith of 
the world, is fwept fromthe tage of: aétion; 
unknown and unlamented, by the great family 
of man. . < 
When innocence and peace reigned undif- 
turbed in this lower world, and guilt was a 
ftranger in the human breaft, then profperity 
fmiled alike upon all the-works of nature, and’ 
the heart of man Jeapt for joy, at ‘the’profpee 
of pleafures unbounded as his defires,‘and per- 
fet as the hand of Deity could form. But 
now unhappily the fcene is changed. The 
{miles of fortune -feldom: diffufe s, the 
earth, which ‘was once the native refidence of 
happinefs and enjoyment, is: now the feat: of, 
wretchednefs ; and the fin, which in the niorh- 
ing of man’sexiftence arofe with refplendent 
brightnefs, is now overcaft with the clouds of 
anxiety and forrow. engi te 
One day the riches of the Eaft may be filling 
our ftores, and pretended friends crouding a- 
round and with all the fawnings of fycophants 
converting even our virtues into vices ;' the 
next we may_ be left 'to’ mourn unheeded; the 
deceit which lurks in the human breaft, and 
which fatal experience has too late taught us 
to fhun, as the deft: uctive rock on which thout- 
ands are daily-{plitting. When profperity im 
vites to drink deep’ at the fountain of pleafiire, 
then indeed, does nature appear drefled in her 
lovlie& attire, and every objeét infpizes the mind 
with freth joys and’delight. | 
Regardlefs ‘of fauturity, man, though endow- 
ee with reafon and underftanding, {ports away 
the important moments of life, for empty tri- 
fles and vain amufemeénts, and like the worth- 
lefs infe& bafking inthe fummer’s fun, enjoys 
the {miles of forttme now, without confidoring 
that the next hour may behold him involved 
in wretchednefs, and doomed to fuffer all the 
miferies of poverty, infamy and thaine. ' 
Adverfity calls the iatent principles of virtue 
into action, by which the frowns of fortune are 
endured with pleafure, and the darkeft fcenes 
of life are’no longer infupportable to the hu- 
moan mind.-. Virtve and religion, the main 
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pillars on which reft the fair fabrie of focial 
happinefs and enjoyment, tend no lefs to 
brighten the fcenes of profperity, than to dif- | 
pekthe dark and gloomy clouds of adverfity. | 

S. 


DO'S 
SATIRE. 


TO lafh prevailing vices, to correct the er- 
rors, and to preferve the morals of mankind 
are proper objects for exerciling: the genius of 
the fatirift. e is, with truth, faid to aid the 
caufe of the legiflator, and the divine. In this 
refpect, indeed, he poffefles a fuperiority, that 
he can feize the criminal himfelf, and drag him, 
ftript of difguife, before the tribunal of the pub- 
lic; whereas, they can direct the force of their 
authority only againft crimes and errors in the 
abitraét. The imputation is, in the one cafe, 
particular and pointed ; in the other, general, 
and therefore, feldom felt, for want of applica- 
tion. Thofe, who are moft depraved, dread 
the ignominy of “— perfonally expofed, as 
‘examples of villany, and as objects of the {corn 
and derifion of mankind ; and the declaration 
is not incredible, that the clofet of the fatirift 
has ofttimes been more formidable to the vici- 
ous and the abandoned, than the pulpit, or the 
ftate-houfe. 

But fatire, which ever ought to be deemed 
facred to virtue and to truth, has fometimes 
been profaned. In the hands of the worthlefs 
and the wicked, it has been. made the vehicle of 
flander and abufe ;, it has. been perverted into 
an engine for the deftruction of well-earned 
fame, for the fubverfion of order, government, 
and religion. But, fociety has not. much to 
fear from thefe ephemeral infects. They ap- 
pear, and they duzz around the faireft forms ; 
but, they are harmlefs, for they ave not armed 
with ftings. Therfites may brawl] for a mo- 
ment ; but, he will fhrink back at the rebuke 
of Ulyfles.—The true, legitimate fatirift is one, 
whofe condué is unexceptionable, whofe mind 
is enlightened, whofe language is energetic 
and filencing. A man of fuch a charaéter, 
and fuch endowments is qualified to do im- 
portant fervices to his country. 

In the opinion of a very learned man, and a 
very nervous writer, (I refer to the author of 
the Purfuits of Literature,) there have exifted 
but fix poets, who could, with truth, be denom- 
inated favorites of the fatiric mufe. Three of 
thefe, Horace, Perfius and Juvenal, lived in 
the courts of the Roman Emperors ; the 
fourth was Boileau, who was familiar with 
Louis XIV. of France ; the other two, Dryden 
and Pepe, appeared in the Augultan age of 
Great-Britain. 'Thefe luminaries arofe to give 
fplendor not to their own country only ; they 
arofe to illuminate the world. They have 

one down in regular fucceffion ; but, the 

uftre, which they imparted, will never be ex- 
tinguifhed.—Horace was in his glory in the 
reign of Auguftus Cefar, at whofe table he | 
was companion with the Mantuan bard. Na-- 
ture gave him a jovial difpofition, which his 
attachment to the philofophy of Epicurus 
ftrengthened and confirmed. Although he 
fometimes indulg@s in trifling eccentricities, 
yet he generally appears the decided friend of 








| ftructions with a pleafantry, eafe, and 
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virtue. Horace communicates his moral in- | 
good 
nature, which are peculiar to himfelf. He 
does not come forward with the fternnefs and 
feverity of a profeifed moralift ; it feems to be | 
his intention to /augh men out of their vices. | 
He would correé. their morals, by ridiculing 
their follies. | 

During the reigns of Nero and Domitian, | 
the virtues of the Romans funk to a very low | 
ebb.. All manner ot wickednefs prevailed. A | 
general corruption ran through all ranks of 
men; even the Emperors themtelves. were 
guilty of the moft fcandalous enormities. In 
thefe degenerate times appeared Perfius and 
Juvenal. Perfius was a ftoic in fentiment, and 
he wrote with {pirit, with dignity, and with 
boldnefs, not {paring the crimes of Nero him- 
felf. He died in early life. Juvenal, on the 
other hand, “ lived to a good old age,” and | 
compofed his fatires in the decline of life. He 
found many, very many, who deferved to fmart 
under the lafh, and he ufed it with no iparing 
hand. He wrote with the intelligence of a 
man of erudition, with the firmnefs and affur- 
ance of one, who felt a proper fente of the re- 
{pect due to “ aged experience,” and with a 
feverity, which his indignation at the crimes of 
his country infpired. ‘The poet of Aquinum, 
who, at a period of general depravity, preferv- 
ed the fentiments, and maintained the dignity 
of anold Roman, yet fpeaks, and to our own 
comprehenfion, im the elegant tranflations of 
Mr. Gifford. In Juvenal expired the laft of 
the Roman poets. The period, which fuc- 
ceeded, was a period of ignorance. It was the 
night-time with literature. Boileau was among 
the firft, who broke through the thick darknefs, 
and he fhone with a fplendor of hisown. ‘“ He 
wielded the pen” of fatire, with a facred re- 

ard to truth, to juftice, and to philofophy. 

fie confounded the pretendedly wife ; he re- 
claimed many, who had wandered from the | 
path of rectitude. He is entitled to the love of | 
man.—Dryden and Pope are acknowledged, 
wherever poetry is known. For me to attempt 
to communicate {plendor to them, would be 
like attempting to increafe, with a taper, the 
light of mid-day. 

It would, however, be injuftice to merit, to | 
omit, in the prefent eflay, “ the honorable men- | 
tion” of three writers in fatiric poetry, who | 

| 








have graced our own days. The firft of them 
is William Gifford, Eig. His difpofition is 
amiable, his learning is various, his poetry is 
eafy, natural, and piercing. He prefents him- 
felf before the public, with the independence of | 
an upright man, who confides, with a modeft | 
affurance, in his own abilities. He arofe at the 
very time, when juft fuch a mamas himfelf was 
wanted. To ufe his own words, he 
* qas born, 

“To brand obtrufive ignorance with fcorn.”* 





Not long fince, there appeared in England a 
hoft of paltry, infignificant fcribblers, fuch as 
Della Crufca, Bell, Jerningham, &c. who were 
continually harafling the public with elegies, 
fonnets and panegyrics addrefled to each other, 
which were written with fuch contemptible 


foolifhnefs, with fuch infufferable ftupidity, ' 


_ ligion, government, and law. 
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that none but themfelves, could have pat} 

to read them. ‘There was another no 
men, among whom were Peter Pindar and 
Anthony Pafquin, who arrogantly came forth 

with the avowed purpofe of ridiculing all fe 


Thefe, and fuch 
as thefe, are the fubje&s of Mr. Gifford’s fatire 


| in the Baviad and Meviad, and in fome other 


of his writings. He expofed himfelf to the 
fhafts of their wrath, malice, and revenge ; but 
he needed no thield, for the weapons, they ufed, 
were impotent, like themfelves, and were bran. 
difhed by a nervelefs arm. 

The author of the Purfuits of Literature 
takes. a wide range in the field of criticifm. 
He defcants upon almoft every writer and 
actor of any confiderable eminence, who has 
appeared in the laft forty years, and he cen- 
fures, or applauds. without intereft, or fear. If 
he fometimes errs, his errors are thofe of the 
underftanding. He is open to conviction, and 
he corrects with alacrity. He writes with a 
ftriking confolidation of thought, and difplays, 
in every page of his work, the corre& and ver- 
fatile fcholar, the able critic, the warm advo- 
cate for virtue, the friend of his country, and 
the friend of man. In the garb of the fatirift, 
he is bold, pointed, and fevere. He exerts his 
power with a viger, which he intends fhall 
render the blow effectual —The lait writer in 
poetic fatire, whom. I will mention, is one of 
our own country ; I mean Mr. Feffenden, au- 
thor of Terrible Traétoration. In the flathes 
of genuine wit, which appear, in rapid fuccef- 
fion through this poem, there is difcoverable 
the man of genius, the proficient in fciences, 
the fupporter of merit, and the enemy to knave- 
ry, avarice and pride. He does honor to the 
American mufe. xX. 
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AFFECTION. 

THE affection of the parent bird to its young, 
was never more forcibly difplayed than in the 
following inftance :—Lalt week an unfeeling 
boy purloined a throftle’s neft, near Rockliffe, 
and exultingly bore away his prize towards 
this city, where he lives. The dam, who had 
recently quitted her young, was not ignorant 
of the theit, but with unceafing folicitude, pur- 
fued them ftep by ftep. The boy and his com- 
panion perceiving this, repeatedly put down 
the neft, which the as conttantly dropped into, 
and maintained poffeffion until almoft grafped 
with the hand. 











** O what paffions then, 
‘© What melting fentiments of kindly care, 
* The watchful fongftre(s felt !’’ 


Thus they travelled on together, until the bey 
reached home, when he depofited the neft with- 


‘in the howfe.—The difconifolate dam watching: 


an opportunity f{prung in at the window with 
as much alacrity as any other bird would have 
rufhed out ! Again fhe claimed her progeny, 
and could not be driven away.—Liverpool paps 





FEAR.—From M. ontaigne’s E tffays. 


I AM not a good naturalitt, and fearce 
know by what fprings fear operates ig ws 5 but 
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this I know, that it is a itrange paffion, and the 
phyficians fay, that there is not one ot all the 
pailions that fooner dethrones our judgment 
from its natural feat. y 
ereat many people whom ‘fear ‘have made 
frantic, and it is certain, that m perfons the 
moft compofed it creates terrible confufion 
while the fitis upon them. I omit the vulgar 
fort of people, to whom it one while repreients 
their great grandfires rifen out of their graves 
in their fhrowds, another while sobgoblins /pec- 
tres, and chimeras ; but even amongtt the iol- 
diers, who ought to be poffefled with the leatt 
{hare of it, how often have they miftaken a 
flock of harmlefs fheep fort armed f{quadrons, 
reeds and bulruthes for pikes and lances, friends 


for enemies, and the white crofs of France for | 


the red one of Spain ? In 1527, when the Duke 
of Bourbon took Rome, an enfign, who was up- 
on guard at the Bourg St. Pierre, was fo fright- 
ened at the very firft alarm, that he threw him- 
felf out of the breach with the colours in his 
hand, and ran direétly from the town upon the 
enemy, thinking all the while that he was re- 
treating towards the inward defences of the 
city, till at lait, feeing the Duke of Bourbon’s 
men draw up to face the befieged, who they 
thought were making a fally, he with much 
ado found his miftake, and then turning about 


j 
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Verily, I have feen a : 
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trated with prodigious fury, and made a great 
{laughter of the Carthaginians, by that means 
purchafing an ignominious flight, as dearly as 
they might have done a glorious viétory. 
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LAW CASE. 
Frankfort, ( Ken.) Sept. 29. 


On Monday laft, a fpecial term of the federal 
court, for the trial of Irving and Alcorn, 
charged with pafling counterfeit bank notes, 
commenced in this town. 

Irving had given bail to a confiderable a- 
mount, (we believe 10,000 dollars) but did not 
appear, and confequently forfeited his recog- 
nizance. ‘The court proceeded to the trial of 
Wm. Alcorn, who was found guilty, and fen- 
tenced to five years imprifonment and hard la. 
bour in the penitentiary houfe. 

The prifoners defence was conducted with 
much ability by his countel, Meffrs. Talbot and 
Woodfon—and the profecution found an able 
and induftrious advocate in Mr. Davis. 

In the courfe of the trial a very ingenious 
argument took place, ona point of law, which 
may prove very important in its confequences, 
and iurely will not be unattended to, by the 


| the legiflature of the union, with whom alone 


he retreated through the fame breach through | 


which he came out, but not till he had advanc- 
ed above a quarter of a mile into the field 
againft the befiegers. It did not fall out quite 
fo happily for captain Julius’s enfign, when St 
Pol was taken from us by the Count de Bures, 
and M. de Reu, for he being fo very much 
{cared as to throw himfelf out of the town, 
colours and all, through a port-hole, he was 
cut to pieces by the befiegers : and, at the fame 
fiege, very remarkable was the fright, which fo 
feized, contracted, and froze up the heart of a 
gentleman, that he funk down ftone dead in 
the breach without any wound. 

The like paffion does fometimes operate up- 
ona multitude altogether. In one of Germa- 
nicus’s encounters with the Germans, two great 
parties were fo feared, that they fled two ditfer- 
ent ways, each running to the place from which 
the ether fet out. Sometimes it adds wings to 
the heels, as it did to the two firft, and fome- 
times nails the feet tothe ground, and fetters 
them ; as we read of the Emperor Theophilus, 
who, in a battle wherein he was defeated by 
the Agaranes, was fo altonifhed and ftupitied, 
that he had no power to fly, fo much does fear 
dread even the means of fafety, till fuch time 
as Manuel, one of the chief generals of his ar- 
my, having jogged and fhook him fo, as to 
roufe him out of his trance, faid to him, Sir, if 
you will not follow me, I will kill you ; for it is 
better that you fhould lofe your life, than by being 
taken prifoner to lofe your Empire. 

Fear then expreiles its utmoft force, when, 
after it has deprived us of all fenfe, both of du- 
ty and honor, it makes us aét like defperadoes. 
In the firft fair battle which the Romans loft 
againft Hannibal, in the Coniulfhip of Sem- 
sronius, a body of at leaft 10,000 foot, which 
had taken a [tight, feeing no other efcape for 
their cowardice, forced their way through the 
hulk of the enemy’s army, which they pene. 





the power refts to remove the inconveniences 
which may arife from the decifion. 

The counfel for the ner denied the com- 
petency of any evidence to prove the fignature 
of the Prefident of the bank, fave that ofthe 
cafhier, who was the fubfcribing witnefs, and 
confequently the beft evidence the cafe would 
admit of. ‘The court received the arguments 
and authorities produced by the counfel, in 
fupport of this idea to be conclufive, and there- 
fore iejected all teftimony refpeéting the figna- 
ture of the prefident of the bank, except the 
cafhier’s, which being the higheft evidence, the 
law required that in criminal trials it fhould 
be produced. The court further declared, that 
the prefident himfelf was an interefted, and 
confequently an incompetent witnefs in cafes 
of this nature, unlefs releafed by the holder of 
the note. ‘The cafhier not being prefent, the 
profecutor loft this important link in the chain 
of evidence, and the difficulty of convicting the 
prifoner was much increafed thereby. The 
court, however, admitted fuch other teftimony 
as went to fhew the difference exifting between 


| the genuine and fpurious notes: which was 


very fatisfa€torily proven in a variety of in- 
ftances by the evidence of one of the princi- 
pal clerks in the bank of the United States, 
(fent out to ;ttend the trial) and that of feveral 
other gentlemen, to whem the notes had been 
offered—fome of whom were prefent when the 
prifoner was apprehended. It was further 
proved, that the accufed had attempted to pafs 
the notes, after he had been apprifed by good 
judges that they were bad. 
he jury gave in their verdié late on Thurf- 

day evening ; foon after which the court pro- 
nounced fentence ; having previoufly refufed 
a new trial on the application of his counfel. 

The prifoner is faid to be poor, and we un- 
derftand has a large family of {mall children ; 
for which reafon the court refrained from in- 
flitting a fine. | 


| 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


C. W. fhall have a place in the next Tablet: 

If Cincinnatus is faulty in any refpeét, it is 
for having too much ornament. With the 
omiffion of a few lecal remarks, we think his 
piece will be highly deferving of perufal. 

We recognise with pleafure the name of 
Disco. His Effays, in which a cool revifal 
would have made fome trifling alterations, 
fhall foon be prefented to our readers. 

We have tefted the goodnefs of R’s produe- 
tion by the Fire Ordeal, and found it could not 
endure fo warm.a trial. 

S. F’s communication has but juft arrived. 

rE 
To Newsrarer Epirors. 

We obferve that a number of compofitions 
have lately been copied from the Tablet into 
other papers, and exhibited there as original 
productions. In one inftance the worthy Edi- 
tor has not only omitted to mention the Tablet 
and the fignature of the writer, but made fuch 
effential alterations in the compofition, that the 
author would fay— 

* The verfes, friend, thou’ print'ft * are mine ; 

But as thou’ print’ft ‘ them they may pals for thine.’ 
Several gentlemen Editors have extraéted from 
the T'ablet and given honorable credit, 
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MARRIED, 

At Bolton, Samuel Jackfon Prefeott, Efq. of 
Groton, Maff. to. Mifs Margaret Hiller, daugh- 
ter of J. Hiller, Ef. 

At Mont Vernon, Mr. William Marble, (a 
hard age ) of Milford, to Mifs Mary 
Hutchinfon, of the former place. 

_ At Plainfield, the Rey. John Lord, of Wath- 
ington, n. H. to Mi Sally Chafe, of Cornifh. 

In this town, Mr. Ebenezer Knapp, to Mrs. 
Irene Wright—Mr. Thomas Peabody, to Mits 
Elizabeth Willes—all of Hanover. 














'Tis the kind hand of death unlocks the chain, 


Which elogs the noble and afpiring foul, 
And then the chrifiian lives. 











DIED, toy 

At Albany, much regretted, Gen. Philip # | 
Schuyler. I 

At Bofton, Mr. Ed. Jones, aged 20. t 


At Groton, Hon. Oliver Prefeott, Efq. M. t 

D. A. A. S. and M. M. S. S. -F 
At Salem, Capt. Jona. Lambert, aged 62. | 
At Hopkinton, Mrs. Martha Maxion, aged *9@): 

ro@ years, and 14 days, iz 








- Above the fogs of fenfe, and paflion’s ftorm ; 











ORIGINAL POETRY. 


HENRY, cue Exuss Anirv. 


{leave you my country-:. one-filial adieu 
Ts all, that I have to bettow ; 

Yet where, tell mewhere, when torfaken by you, 
“A heart-broken exile’ can ge? 








ABLET. 


T R 


, All the black cares and tumults of this life, 


Like harmle{s thunders, breaking at hisfeet, | 


' Excite his pity, not impair his peace. 
_ Earth’s genuine fons, the fceptred and the flave, 


A mingled mob! a wand’ring herd! he fees, 

Bewilder’d in the vale ; in_all unlike ! 

His full reverfe in all!) What higher praife, 

What ftronger demonitration of the right? 
The pretent all their care ; the future his. 


When public welfare calls, or private want, 


Farewell, thou lev’d village, where {ported my 
youth, 
When rapture enliven’d each {cene, 
And patflions as-pure as the pages of truth 
Were warm, in each heart,on, the green. 


| 
Honor’d Parents, dear Brothers, and» Sitters, | 
farewell, 
Defitt for your Henry to mourn ; 
Where I wander in future, alas! who cin tell? 
I go, but muft never return. 


Thro’ whatever climes I may happen to rove, 
Unfriended, unpitied, forlorn, 
For you fhall my prayers to the Father of love 


Rife pure as the breathings of morn. 
A. Z. 


—-_— a ee 
—— ——_ — 











BY DRYDEN. 


The golden age was firit; when man, yet new, 

No rule but uncorrupted reafon knew ; 

And, with a native bent, did good purfue. 

Unfore’d by punifhment, unaw’d by fear, 

His words were fimple, and his foul fincere : 

Needlefs was written-law, where none opprett ; 

The law of man was written in his breaft : 

No fuppliant crowds before the judge ap- 
pear’d ; 

No court ereéted yet, nor caufe was heard ; 

But all was fafe, for confcience was their guard. 

‘The mountain-trees in diftant profpeé oleate, 

Ere yet the pine defcended to the feas ; 

Ere fails were {pread, new oceans to explore ; 

And happy mortals, uriconcern’d for more, 

Confin’d their withes to their native fhore. 





No walls were yet, nor fence, nor mote, nor 
mound ; ffound ; | 
Nor drum. was heard, nor trumpet’s angry 
Nor {words were forg’d ; but, void of care and 
crime, : 
The foit creation flept away their time. 
The teeming earth, vet guiltlefs of the plough, 
And unprovok’d, did truitful ftores allow : 
Content with food, which nature freely bred, 
On wildings and on ftrawberries they fed; | 
Cornels and bramble-berries gave the reft, 
And falling acorns furnith’d out a feaft. 
PICTURE OF A GOOD MAN. 
By Young. 

SOME angel guide my pencil, while I draw, 
What nothing leis than angel can exceed, 
A man on earth deveted to the fkies, 
Like thips at fea, while in, above the world. 

With afpect mild, and elevated eye, 
Behold him feated on a mount ferene, 





They give to fame; his bounty he conceals. 
‘Their virtues varnifh nature ; his exalt. 
Mankind’s eiteem they court; and he, his own. 
Theirs, the wild chafe of falle felicities ; 
His, the compos’d pofleilion of the true. 
Alike throughout is his. confiitent piece, 
All of one colour, and an even thread ; 
While parti-colour’d threds of happineds, | 
With hideous gaps between, patch up for them | 
A madman’s robe; each puff of fortune blows 
The tatters by, and fhews their nakednels. 
He fees with other eyes than theirs ; Where | 
Behold a fun, he fpies a Deity ! (they | 
What makes them only f{mile, makes him adore; | 
Where they fee mountains, he but atoms fees; | 
An empite in his balance weighs a grain. 
They things terreftrial worfhip, as divine : 
His hopes immortal blow them by, as duit 
That dims his fight, and fhortens his furvey, 
Which longs, in Infinite, to lofe all bound. 
Titles and honours (if@ey prove his fate) 
He lays afide to find his dignity ; 
No dignity they find in aught belides. 
They triumph in externals (which conceal | 
Man’s real glory), proud of an eclipie. 
Himfelf too much he prizes to be proud, 
And nothing thinks fo great in man, as man. 
Too dear he holds his int’reft, to negle& 
Another’s welfare, or his right invade ; 
Their int’reft, like a lion, lives on prey. 
They kindle at the thadow of a wrong ; 


a ee eee 


Wrong he fultains with temper, lookson heav’a, | 
Nor ftoops to think his injurer his foe ;_ [peace. | 
Nought but what wounds his virtue wounds his | 
A cover’d heart their character detends ; 
A cover’d heart denies him half his praile. 


| With nakednefs his innocence agrees ; 


While their broad foliage teftifies their fall. | 
Their no-joys end where his full fealt begins: | 


| His joys create, theirs murder, future blifs. 


To triumph in exiftence, his alone : 

And his alone, triumphantly to think 

His true exiftence is not yet begun. 

His glorious courfe was yelterday complete ; 
Death, then, was welcome; yet lite {till is {weet, | 


From the Patrapium. 


From the Manufa@ory of Simon Srunxzy, 850. 
Simon figureth in your polite bon-ton poctry, [ome 
what after the manner of Mrs. Ravcziri, in a 
delicate 
DESCRIPTION OF THE MORNING. 


BEHOLD, my fair, the ruddy morn 

_ Anticipate the day, 

What georgeous tints the {ky adorn, 
And gild the azure way! 


The fombre mifts, which gloomy. Night 
Had gather’d in the vale, 


Are borue alort, and wing their flighs 
Before the riling gale— 


Now chang’d to clouds of varied hue, 
In airy mazes dance, 

Plitung athwart the welkin blue, 
They gem the gay expanfe, 


See now the Sun advancing higher, 
His full effulgent rays ; 

The mountain forett feems on fire, 
Amid his fervid blaze, 


The plumy tenant of the grove 
Sits perch’d om-yonder fpray, 

And ferenades hislittle love 
With {weeteft roundelay, 


To tafte the pleafures of the morn, 
Is blifs without alloy, 

Though Fathion’s drowty votarious fcorn 
To quaff the cup of joy. 


But rife, my Teraminta, rife, 
Your matchlefs charms difplay, 
And let thoie rapture-beaming eyes 
Add luftre to the day. 


ee eee ee 
_— oo 


EPITAPH ON A BLACKSMITH. 


HERE cool the aftes of Mutctaza Gain 
Late of this Parith,... Blach {mith ; y 
He was born in Scacele-lane, and bred at Hamer faith .. 
From his youth upwards he was much addifted to Vices 
and was often guilty ot Forgery... : 
Having fome ialents for /rony. 


| He therefore produced many Acats in bis neighbarhaod 


which he ufually increafed by blowing up the Coals... 
This rendered him fo unpopular, 
that when he found it nece Mary to adoot couliag meal. 
ures, his condu& was generally 
accompanied with a Atss.... 
Though he fometimes proved a warm friend, 
yet where his intereft was concerned, 


| He made it a conflant rule to frike while the trom was hob, 


Regardiels of the injury he might do thereby > 
And when he had 
any thing of moment upon the dnus/, 
He {eldom failed to turn it to his owm advantage. 


| Among rumberie(s inftances that might be given of che 


cruelty of his difpofition, it need only be meatioued, 
that he was the means 
of hinging many of the innocent family of the Belis, 
under the idle pretence of keeping them from 
Fangh>...acd put great numbers of the Hcarus of S:ce!, 
into the hottof Flames, 
mercly ‘as he declared,) to /often the obduracy 
of their Tempers. 
At length, alter paffing a long life, in the comimifGva 
of thefe black affions, 
His fire being exhaufted, 
and his Bed/ows worn out, 


he Alcd off to that place, where only ne fereid erdea! of 
c 


his own Forge can be exceeded ; 
declaring, with his lat puff... 
That....“¢ Man is born to trouble, as the Speris fiy 
upwards.’* 





EPIGRAM. 
AT threefcore winters’ end I died, 
A cheerlefs being, fole and fad, 
The nuptial knot I never tied, 
And with my father never had. 





Dandber, nv. u. Nov, 28, 1804. 


PubpcisHED EYERY OTHER WEDNESDAY; 


By SW, Davis, 
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